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Preface and Acknowledgments 


“Howard Mehring, A Retrospective Exhibition” is a project not only historically overdue but in fact postponed from 
an earlier intention. The Corcoran Gallery of Art had planned, in 1970, to mount a Mehring exhibition under the 
Directorship of Walter Hopps, working with Assistant Curator Nina Felshin. Events conspired to bypass this 
proposal, and it was not revived even though considerable effort had gone into its initial research. 

In 1976,1 proposed to organize a relatively modest Mehring exhibition, presenting the major paintings from the 
years 1957-58, such as Banner , Equinox, Center Spread, Playground, and Frontenac. On this basis the Gallery made 
application to the National Endowment for the Arts for supportive funding, which was granted. In the ensuing 
process of thinking through the exhibition with the artist, and in discussing my plans with Mary Swift, who was 
embarking upon a graduate thesis on Howard Mehring at George Washington University, I decided to expand the 
scope of the exhibition and postpone it for a few months in order to put together a proper retrospective. With a 
generous contribution from the Corcoran Gallery of Art Women’s Committee, which has substantially sup¬ 
plemented the original budget so that we could enlarge both the show and the catalogue, we are enabled to mount 
the first full-scale presentation of the work of this important American artist. 

I want therefore at the outset to acknowledge theindispensible role in this undertaking of Mary Swift, who has 
carried out the basic research for the entire documentation and compiled the detailed Chronology. Assistant 
Curator Frances Fralin has worked closely with both of us on the catalogue: Registrar Susan Williams, Assistant 
Registrar Shelby Cave, and Prepara tors Tony Blazys and Jim Opinsky have assisted in every stage of the gathering 
and installation of the works in this exhibition. Coordinator of Exhibitions Marti Mayo, Administrative Assistant 
to the Director Francis Harper, and Special Assistant Karen Brown have assisted in various aspects of developing 
this project; my secretary, Pamela Lawson, has typed the various manuscripts. The Corcoran Chief Executive 
Officer, Gilbert H. Kinney, has lent his support to all of us in our efforts for this complex-task. 

Each of the lenders to this exhibitionhas been cooperative.However, particular gratitude is due to Vincent Melzac, 
who has lent some twenty-three paintings and has freely made available to us not only the rich resource of his 
holdings of Mehring paintings but his own time. Ramon Osuna and Luis Lastra of the Pyramid Galleries, Ltd. 
have also been especially giving of their resources and concern. Thanks are also due to The Chase Manhattan 
Bank; The Chrysler Museum at Norfolk; Mr. and Mrs. Donald Eiler; Dr. and Mrs. Howard L. Friedenberg; The 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum; The Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden; Mr. David Kluger; Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin P. Levin; The Massachusetts Institute of Technology Permanent Collection; The Museum of Modern 
Art; The New York Bank for Savings; The Phillips Collection; The Rose Museum, Brandeis University; the 
Sonesta Corporation; Mr. and Mrs. Horton Telford; and The Woodward Foundation. 

Special contributions enabling us to reproduce works in color in the catalogue were made by Dr. and Mrs. Howard 
L. Friedenberg, Mr. Vincent Melzac, the Pyramid Galleries, Ltd., and the Woodward Foundation. We are deeply 
appreciative of this unselfish support, which has helped immeasurably to make the catalogue a lastingly important 
document. 

In the process of compiling the chronology, and the various bibliographic listings, Mary Swift has received 
cooperation from the following people: Paul Reed, Leon Berkowitz, Arthur Hall Smith, Leslie Judd Ahlander, Dr. 
Howard L. Friedenberg, E. A. Carmean, Walter Hopps, and Alice Denney. In the aspect of documentation we are 
particularly grateful to Nina Felshin, who has graciously made available to us all of her extensive research compiled 
in 1970-71 and never published. 

The exhibition is made possible by funding from The National Endowment for the Arts, a Federal agency, and 
The Women’s Committee of the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 

Finally my thanks go to the artist, Howard Mehring, whose unstinting patience, friendship and givingness in 
this extended task have rewarded all of us. 

Jane Livingston 
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Howard Mehring 

Jane Livingston 


Between 1955 and 1965 an episode took shape within 
the boundlessly vital efflorescence of recent American 
art, known as the Washington Color School. Its exist¬ 
ence lay in the hands of a few young painters based in the 
Capital. Its chief protagonists were Morris Louis and 
Kenneth Noland; in addition, Howard Mehring, 
Thomas Downing, Gene Davis, Paul Reed, Leon Ber- 
kowitz and one or two others, working in this city with a 
continual eye on New York and their precursors in Ab¬ 
stract Expressionism, developed a circumscribed 
“school” of painting. It was a painting style which 
seemed full-blown, exhilaratingly expansive, frankly ac¬ 
knowledging the raw materials of the craft — large un¬ 
primed canvases, blunt or translucent colors deployed in 
broad configurations, color not painstakingly built up 
but spontaneously released into porously receptive sur¬ 
faces. In 1961 Louis died and in 1962 Noland went to 
New York. Davis remained in Washington to steadily 
develop his increasingly independent style of painting; 
Downing’s activity trailed off and he eventually left 
Washington in 1970; Reed remained in the city but 
seemed to lose or reject the thread that had bound him to 
the main current; Berkowitz has continued modestly to 
paint and to develop as a color painter; Mehring stayed 
in Washington but in about 1969 virtually ceased to 
paint. 

The many written and spoken, often apocryphal, 
anecdotes and myths surrounding the few years of in¬ 
tensely innovative and self-conscious activity have laid a 
veneer of drama over the local Color Painting episode. 
What sometimes happens in one’s memory, or in the 
communal memory, of such collectively generated mo¬ 
ments in art history, is that individual contributions get 
submerged or lost altogether. In the case of Howard 
Mehring, whose intense singularity has I feel largely 
been unappreciated, the reasons for neglect are twofold: 
first, the various commentators on the “Color School” 
tended not quite to focus on his own style but to refer to 
him perenially as a member of a coterie; and second, 
Mehring for a time identified himself rather more than 
was necessary with Noland, and then became inexplic¬ 
ably isolated when Noland moved on. The truth is that 
Mehring’s production stands on its own and deserves 
unbiased observation. 

Asked about his sources of influence, Mehring men¬ 
tions Klee, Pollock, Reinhardt, Newman, Rothko and 
Frankenthaler. These are apparently the primary inspi¬ 
rational figures for the entire group of Washington 
painters during this period, and it is instructive to make 


the appropriate connections and even to invoke yet 
again the by now legendary moment in April 1953 when 
Louis and Noland, in New York in the company of 
Clement Greenberg, saw Helen Frankenthaler’s stained 
painting Mountains and Sea and were thus shown how to 
make the leap from Pollock “into what was possible.” 
(Mehring saw the painting for himself in 1955 with Ken 
Noland.) Certainly Mehring, younger than Louis by 
nineteen years and than Noland by seven, regarded 
these painters as his mentors and their discoveries and 
pronouncements as information very much to be taken 
into account. However, at least as frequently as he men¬ 
tions these sources, he speaks of his fascination with 
modern jazz, particularly Charlie Parker, Miles Davis, 
Thelonius Monk, John Coltrane, Eric Dolphy, Lennie 
Tristana and Lee Konitz, all of whose music both he and 
Noland knew very well. Mehring never pretended not to 
have been as directly influenced by Pollock as is plainly 
evident in his earlier paintings. But as for the direct 
correlations we can find with other artists, and especially 
the artists immediately at hand, we are perhaps belabor¬ 
ing a point to dwell on these connections. Nor is it my 
intention to attempt to unravel and pin down the respec¬ 
tive inventors and imitators in the process of the use of 
certain shapes and devices in turn by the painters of the 
Washington Color School. 

Given the perspective we now have with the passage 
of time, it seems appropriate to examine Mehring’s 
paintings from 1957 to 1968, the decade covered by the 
works in this exhibition, with a somewhat more unprej¬ 
udiced eye than has hitherto been attempted. I think we 
shall find the work paradoxic — simultaneously more 
conservative and more “radical” than that of his con¬ 
freres; and certainly as various, as restlessly exploratory, 
and as eccentric, in aspects, as any painting being done 
at that time. It may be that Mehring and Downing, for 
instance, were sometimes working at close parallel, and 
that the styles of Noland, Davis and Reed intersected 
with those of the former two painters. This kind of 
interaction is both inevitable and fascinating to trace. 
Yet for the present purposes we want to focus independ¬ 
ently on the internal development of Howard Mehring’s 
style, noticing its own logic, its own complex progress, 
and its several brief lateral developments. 

A few overall observations can be made about Meh¬ 
ring’s oeuvre as a whole. It is characterized by a tend¬ 
ency to work in processionally distinct, circumscribed 
phases, much as Noland has worked, but with frequent 
peripheral experimentation simultaneous to the main 
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fig. no. 1. Untitled (VM #421), 1954 

acrylic on canvas 

37"x 22" 

Vincent Melzac Collection, Washington, D.C. 

systematic succession of grouped works. The central 
concern in the work is never too far alienated from a 
feeling for color per se; the second priority in the earlier 
paintings is calligraphic line; in the paintings from 1962 
on, the second priority is always geometric shape. Fig¬ 
uration is not a concern. Unlike all of his peers in Wash¬ 
ington, Mehring never worked with shaped canvases; he 
adhered always to the rectangular and the square for¬ 
mats. There is a curious contradiction in Mehring’s 
sensibility inasmuch as he seems often to be a lyrical, 
even a forthrightly romantic painter — and yet he also 
courts dissonance, chromatic murkiness and an almost 
perverse denial of the very mellifluence and seductive¬ 
ness he is at times so demonstrably able to command. 


This odd combination of conflicting inclinations and 
abilities may in part account for the failure of most 
commentators to deal comprehensively or insightfully 
with the oeuvre as a whole. One way of coming to terms 
with these and other crosscurrents in the work is to 
examine it in its successive stages. Even with all the 
constant experimentation and the many isolated divaga¬ 
tions from the main themes; even given the various 
media, formats, sizes (for there are several types of draw¬ 
ings as well as paintings); and despite the vacillation 
between the harmonious and the discordant, the work 
proceeds in a manner that has a guiding order and logic. 
Indeed it carries within it its own dialectical progression. 

By 1957 Mehring had developed a style and method¬ 
ology that were fully mature and bore most of the seeds 
of his later more radical work. Moreover the paintings 
from this early mature phase are at least equal in quality 
to anything done later. Among the earliest of the success¬ 
ful “grand” paintings is the large untitled painting, Cen¬ 
ter Spread, 1957 (cat. no. 6), whose basic compositional 
approach and palette relates quite directly to the ges¬ 
tural, expressive approach of the New York school paint¬ 
ers, particularly Pollock and the early Sam Francis and 
Norman Bluhm. Mehring has actually indicated that he 
was doing “stained” Pollocks. It is noteworthy that by 
the time this painting, and others such as Frontenac, 1958 
(cat. no. 11), Playground, 1958 (cat. no. 8) and Equinox, 
1957 ( cat - no - 4 ) were painted, Mehring shows a for¬ 
midable command of his medium, Magna paint applied 
with brushes or sometimes directly from the can, using it 
with an intricacy, control and flexibility that few other 
artists at this time or since can rival. Mehring’s prodi¬ 
gious calligraphic fluency expressed itself in these 
1 957-58 pre-all-over paintings to an extent unequalled 
except in recent small drawings. Magna paint, which is 
an acrylic thinned not with water but with turpentine, so 
that it penetrates the fiber of the canvas or linen rather 
than sitting on top of it, and without having the opacity 
or viscosity of oil paint, had been rather recently de¬ 
veloped and was available primarily through Leonard 
Bocour, who became a friend and assistant to Louis, 
Frankenthaler and other painters at this time. Mehring 
had earlier, starting in 1955, worked with enamel paint 
poured onto the canvas similarly to Pollock’s technique. 
He continued for years to work primarily on the floor. In 
a statement made in i960, Mehring said, 

My painting does not come from the easel. 1 prefer to work 
flat on the floor with the canvas unsized and unstretched. 

Raw canvas seems more open to me. I am closer to the 
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painting, more in contact with it. Neither do I feel the sharp 
cut off of the edge of a stretched canvas. 

I work rapidly and impulsively over the whole surface in 
waves of color. With thin washes I can achieve a sense of 
richness and depth ambiguously maintaining flatness. In this 
manner I can work with less danger of overloading and 
overworking. I weight and mix each color carefully using 
each as an interior pressure working for expansion. 1 

Significantly, in these early paintings Mehring is entirely 
uninterested either in opticality or in the unitary-field- 
principle of pictorial organization associated with 
Newman, Rothko, Reinhardt and Still. It is from Pollock 
that he derives his basic impetus. In Equinox (cat. no. 4), 
however, we see the seeds of the small-increment, all- 
over principle, certainly derived in part from the late 
Monet, that would soon be exaggerated and extended 
into a cycle of work that is one of Mehring’s outstanding 
inventions — that of very fragile, very small, free-hand 
elements dispersed more or less uniformly over a com¬ 
paratively large, actually a metaphorically vast, surface. 
The works making the transition into the strictly all-over 
paintings are Snowfall, 1958 (cat. no. 10) whose compo¬ 
sition is still based on a horizon-ground structure but 
whose basic structure is indeterminate, and the extraor¬ 
dinary Early Autumn, 1957 (cat. no. 5), divided bilater¬ 
ally along a vertical axis and yet integrated into a unified 
field by its subtlety of gradation in value, from black to 
gray to lighter gray across the surface, the whole 
overlaid with active, spontaneously applied arabesques 
of paint. (His linear touch here, as elsewhere in the early 
paintings and more pronouncedly in the recent draw¬ 
ings, is redolent of the touch of urban graffiti, though of 
course superbly refined.) This work is perhaps the only 
painting that seems irrefutably to refer to Barnett New¬ 
man’s invention of a new format with which to elicit 
vastness, by dividing a large surface merely with one or 
two vertical interruptions. The horizontally layered 
composition in Frontenac (cat. no. 11) is a sort of varia¬ 
tion on this divisive principle; here Mehring has found 
another way of structuring a basically dedifferentiated 
pattern so that it is at the same time integrated and 
serially eventful. Playground (cat. no. 8) and Center Spread 
(cat. no. 6) are more traditional in their composition, 
avoiding as they do an eventfulness at the peripheral 
edges; in both these works, the compositional elements 
seem to concentrate to some extent in the center of the 
canvas, though already we are aware of the incipiently 
diffuse quality which Mehring would soon adopt almost 


exclusively. These paintings have a heady character of 
airiness, a sense that they breathe, and that they are thus 
both open and contained. (Later in the all-over paint¬ 
ings such as Sequence [cat. no. 18], he would close and 
sometimes clog the surfaces, and thus force them beyond 
the border into an implicitly unbounded space.) Painting 
with the Numbers 2 & 5 : Marine, 1958 (cat. no. 9) is an odd 
anomaly in Mehring’s production. In it, the introduc¬ 
tion of shapes that are at the same time symbols, in 
something like the spirit of Jasper Johns’ use of number 
images, combines with whimsical compositional devices 
— ornate scrolls and curls of paint, floral motifs and an 
overall Matissean chromatic ingratiatingness. (There 
were a few other paintings based upon large letters of the 
alphabet, but this is probably the only truly full-scale 
and successful example of this kind of work.) Black, 1958 
(cat. no. 12) foreshadows the succeeding cycle of overall 
paintings; however it remains an open, center-based, 
variegated, essentially composed work. That these works 
from the years 1957-58, still grounded in a landscape- 
oriented mode of pictorial organization, are among the 
most successful of Mehring’s career is a point that has 
found some contention but in whose favor I strongly 
argue. They are as ambitious in scale as anything ever 
attempted later. There is a certain majesty and confi¬ 
dence, a character of easy buoyance and chromatic at- 



cat. no. 9. Painting with Numbers 2 and 5 -Marine, 1958 
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tractiveness—coexisting with the tension implicit in the 
works’ seeming about to become really abstract, yet still 
incipiently landscape or figure-referrent — that gives 
these paintings an excitement perhaps unique in the 
artist’s oeuvre. These paintings retain an openness and 
linearism that would henceforth disappear entirely, ex¬ 
cept in the drawings which the artist has continued to 
produce until the present time. 

Mehring’s dissatisfaction with the limitations of the 
insistently landscape-oriented compositional approach 
that lasted until about i960 is expressed in his own 
words, spoken in 1962 to Leslie Ahlander: 

1 feel that the mainstream of painting today is toward 
abstraction. We are just at the beginning of it, with the 
exception of some smaller previous movements. Painting is 
only now coming into its own, beginning to be really 
abstract, like music. By contrast, I feel that abstract 
expressionism is still spatially rooted in nature, in landscape 
and still life. We are just starting to explore pure color, pure 
line, pure form for their own sakes. Painting has been way 
behind the other arts in this. 2 



cat. no. 6. Center Spread, 1957 


In Mehring’s quest for an ever more abstract imagery, 
for a way of making paintings that would be virtually 
free of the allusions to landscape or to the perspectives of 
“Renaissance space,” he was sharing the contem¬ 
poraneous striving of many other painters, including 
Noland and Frank Stella, but his way of approaching the 
problem and of solving it was very different from theirs. 


In the Ahlander interview, Mehring makes the following 
rather curious statement: 

.. .the eye sees nature in a literal way, but the ear does not 
hear sounds in nature in quite the same manner. The ear 
will accept the fact that music is not an imitation of nature, 
but the eye still insists on a representation of what it has 
seen. We have to rely on what we see for our survival in a 
much more literal sense than upon what we hear. We are not 
so acutely conscious of sounds in nature. 3 

I think it is conceivable that the so-called “all-over” 
paintings, such as All Blue 1958 (cat. no. 15) and Orgone 
Eminence, 1959 (cat. no. 17) which followed the great 
1 957-58 works just discussed, were attempts to attain to 
abstractness by making a visual equivalent of sound. 
There is a character of noise, not contrapuntal but surely 
harmonic, created by the intricate patterning. It is like a 
vague visual buzzing, organized on a dimly felt grid 
co-ordinate field. Another way than this of making 
paintings which were more abstract than what had 
seemed possible before was to literally identify the em¬ 
blem with the painting as object, in the manner of the 
Jasper Jones flag or target; and another was to make a 
non-emblematic shaped canvas, as did Stella and 
others, including Downing and Reed in Washington. It 
is interesting that Mehring never wanted to resort to 
either of these last two devices in his search for a greater 
abstraction. Before he could feel comfortable even with 
internal geometric compositions as vehicles for color, 
Mehring pushed further the idea of soft swarming in¬ 
crements in a closed field. In the series of paintings from 
late 1958 to i960 which includes All Blue (cat. no. 15), 
Black and Red (cat. no. 19), Sequence (cat. no. 18), and 
Gold (cat. no. 20), Mehring succeeded in creating car¬ 
pets of uniformly dispersed yet variegated imagery, 
whose unitary spirit is somehow analogous to the iconic 
images of Stella or Johns but is still inherently an off¬ 
shoot of painterly painting. These works are not pre¬ 
cisely “field paintings”; nor are they at all allied to the 
minimalism of the sixties, be it termed “primary struc¬ 
tures,” “ABC art,” or whatever. The soft-dot all-over 
paintings constitute rather a sub-episode unto them¬ 
selves within the larger chapter of “post-painterly ab¬ 
straction.” As such, they are historically important 
works. For me in any event they are most significant on 
this level; contrasted to the works which just preceded 
them, especially Frontenac (cat. no. 12), Center Spread, 
1957 (cat. no - 6), and Equinox, 1957 (cat. no. 4), the 
all-over paintings are somehow visually neutralized — 
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not conceptually but experientially. It is as though in 
fact they are of the neuter gender. They express an 
infinite passivity. 

In a letter to the sculptor Martin Puryear written in 
1964, Mehring wrote, 

Emphasis on rhythm or repetition of one basic element is 
(an) element found in all our work (ref Louis, Noland, 

Gene Davis and Downing). This came straight out of 
Pollock’s rhythm. The use of soaked in paint is important to 
the luminosity of the picture and to its freshness as is the use 
of unprimed canvas. Several of us also retain some painterly 
effects to relieve the geometry as opposed to strictly flat color. 

Only a few of the painters of the late fifties or early sixties 
were able to successfully combine, much less synthesize, 
the painterly and the nonpainterly. For doing just this 
Mehring is remarkable, and his arrival at a synthesis is 
partially illuminated by the foregoing statement. It 
seems to me that the transition from the painterly works, 
like the 1957-58 canvases, into the less painterly “bro¬ 
ken color constructed,” geometric paintings, comes 


In action painting color was often reduced to allow 
movement to dominate. 1 have slowed movement so that color 
is primarily expressive. My work has become less and less 
linear for this reason, until the line is absent. I draw with 
dots using different sizes producing an inner expansion and 
contraction and pulsation of color. The dot of color has 
become the basic element of my painting. With the use of the 
dot I have returned to a realistic scale * 

In reality the even spotting of various pigments, creating 
a single, unaerated film, was far from a simple process. 
To look at the back of any one of his apparently bi- or 
monochromatic all-over paintings is to discover layer 
upon layer of paint, sometimes employing as many as six 
different hues. The subtle richness of these works is 
clearly hard-won. But this kind of matrical surface, even 
with all its depth and the inherent interest of the simplic¬ 
ity so complexly achieved, was not to sustain the artist’s 
attention for more than about two years. Mehring soon 
began to experiment in a new way with divided areas of 
color. As early as 1957, in an isolated picture, Wall Shot 



cat. no. 2. Wall Shot, 1957 


cat. no. 5. Early Autumn, 1957 


about in part through the artist’s dissatisfaction with the 
intermediary all-overs. He had by i960 abandoned one 
of his hallmarks, that repetitive twisting calligraphic 
increment, that strange curling, or purling, application 
of stained linear elements, evident for instance in Equinox 
(cat. no. 4); instead he merely applied small soft dots of 
soaked paint distributed evenly over the canvas surface. 
Mehring said in i960, 


(cat. no. 2), the painter had created a grid composition, 
organized on the diamond, with regularly distributed 
elements within a linear framework. (It is parenthet¬ 
ically interesting that Gene Davis was doing comparable 
grid paintings at about this time.) And in 1961 and 
1962 Mehring painted several other anomalous, ex¬ 
perimental works such as cat. nos. 22, 23, 24, and 28, 
any or all of which might have been developed into a 
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small or large series of works. In one strange painting 
from 1957-58 (not in exhibition) Mehring actually 
sewed together two irregularly shaped pieces of canvas, 
exploring the effect created by the seam. It may have 
been this (otherwise unsuccessful) painting that 
suggested to Mehring the idea of creating disjunctive 
areas of color by literally piecing together separately 
colored pieces of fabric into puzzle-like configurations. 
He never returned to the technique of actually sewing 
pieces of canvas together; the broken color constructed 
paintings are fabricated by gluing the segments together. 
He says he was dissatisfied with the effect he could 
obtain by merely tape masking off areas on a canvas 
surface; he wanted a clearer, more decisive separation 
among color areas, and he wanted the feeling that the 
picture was partly an object, an abstract gestalt-emblem, 
and partly a unified abstract surface. So he started 
cutting and reassembling. What he did not want, or at 
least wanted not to have to take into consideration, was 
opticality. In this resides a key concept for all of Meh- 
ring’s paintings henceforth. In an interview in July 
1977, he said, “I wasn’t necessarily interested in the 
geometry but I was interested in finding images that 
could be used as a vehicle for color, and in using color in 
a rhythmical sequence.” 5 And a few weeks later, he said, 

It was never my intention to be optical. Occasionally 
opticality would develop out of the color vibrations, but it 
was my intention primarily to make the color vibrate. I 
think that when color vibrates to the point at which it 
becomes optical, it then becomes light and at that point it 
nullifies the chromatic value of the color. In cases when a 
picture did become optical I don 3 t think it was as successful 
as the ones which stressed hue. 6 

The combination of clearly demarcated color zones, 
ordinarily juxtaposed through clear value and hue com¬ 
plementation, with the fact of the painterly, stippled qual¬ 
ity of the surfaces, which occurs in the so-called “broken 
color constructed” paintings, creates a difficult-to- 
come-to-terms-with esthetic intransigence. The paint¬ 
ings in question simply do not admit of any sort of 
ingratiation. The very inventiveness of the color sys¬ 
tems, as well as the reversals and echoings, the tricky 
symmetry of Fig. no. 2, 1962 — whose system may well 
be an innovation in the color painting of the time—and 
above all the peculiar, stubbornly off-putting mottled 
colors themselves, are mystifying, at least to me. The 
combination of contrastingly toned or hued, yet stip¬ 
pled, thus chromatically equivocal areas, unlike the ef¬ 


fect of the expansive, unitary stippled surfaces of earlier 
all-over paintings, tends to create homogeneity of facture 
and value, and yet contrast in hue and tone. In a few of these 
paintings, a simple 3-d vibration is set up, so that areas 
seem to recede or come forward; by and large Mehring 
himself sees these as less successful than the ones that 
stay on the surface, and one comes to see that he is right. 
That Mehring was aware of his deviations from har¬ 
monious or alluring color coordination is borne out in 
several explicit statements. In the Ahlander interview he 
says, 

These variations in color and accent are like variations on a 
theme in music. The possibilities are endless. In some 
paintings I use harmonious colors to create a balanced 
theme; in others, I try for resonance; in still others, I try for 
a dissonant note. I often deliberately try for sweet effects, for 
lyric expressions of color, just because they are a challenge. It 
is hard to paint pretty colors without getting too sweet. I 
like unexpected effects; lavender with orange, like a sudden 
discord in music. Color creates mood, sometimes thin, 
sometimes weighty. I still keep my stippled surf ace to make 
the colors move as a kinetic element in the painting. 7 

It is as though, in contemplating the so-called “broken 
color constructed,” literally pieced-together paintings of 
this period, the artist was presenting us with a series of 
intellectual exercises; we do learn something about color 
dynamics, about opticality and chromatic tensions, in 
studying these paintings. I am not sure we are finally 
wholly satisfied esthetically by these works. For me some 
barrier is thrown up in the way of a complete response, 
either of acceptance or rejection of the paintings. I am, 
however, inclined to remain open to the possibility that 
these paintings are more profound than one is easily 
aware, and that even more passage of time is required to 
make this clear. Perhaps the most important aspect of 
the broken color constructed paintings is in their inten¬ 
tion vis a vis the earlier, all-over dappled paintings. In 
the Ahlander interview, Mehring is quoted as saying, 

I noticed that in my overall paintings and in some previous 
to them, there was a tendency for the picture to heat up 
around the edge. There was a concentration of energy there, 
a pause before the eye moved out. The edge was important 
and exciting to me. What I have done in the new work is to 
invert that edge, carrying it into the picture almost as though 
the canvas had been folded back on itself. Symmetrical 
divisions are then formed. These establish a rhythm or base 
from which to work . 8 
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(Mehring’s insight concerning the edge of a unitary-field 
canvas was later to pay off again, on a perhaps even 
higher level, in the so-called “inverted T” paintings, 
which are in a sense shaped canvases, without being 
actually shaped — in other words, as we shall see, they 
function as some of the shaped paintings of Stella or 
Noland do, though they’re rectangular.) 

The classical type of the broken color paintings em¬ 
ploys a basic square-within-square composition; within 
each of four successively larger concentric areas starting 
at the center of the canvas, mirror-image variations in 
hue create the complex, symmetric pattern. The mirror 
image principle is violated, but symmetry retained, in 
one especially complex work, Fig. no. 2, that the artist 
feels is a uniquely significant one in terms of his own 
compositional thinking. Following the square-within- 
square paintings, Mehring altered the format of the 
broken-color constructed paintings by working with ver¬ 
tically disposed rectangular elements, as in Single Double, 
Cadmium Double (cat. nos. 33 and 34), and The Key (cat. 
no. 36), all 1963. In so doing, the paintings suddenly 
open up, point beyond themselves, and release the qual¬ 
ity of color as a pure experience. In contrast to these 
works, the square paintings concentrate a charged, 
tightly contained energy within their own perimeters; 
the center of the paintings, where the four smallest 
squares meet, acts rather like the center of a target. 
These paintings operate in some respects similarly to 
Frank Stella’s concentrically organized square paintings 
of 1962; but the presence of painterly handling separates 
them decisively from Stella’s work or that of any other 
geometric painter of that time. 

By way of side light it is worth considering some of the 
compositions Mehring was experimenting with just pre¬ 
vious to settling on the square and later the rectangular 
broken color paintings. Blue Section (cat. no. 23), from 
1961, illustrates Mehring’s use of a single stripe, placed 
near the bottom of the canvas (this basic composition is 
present in subtle ways, as though referring to a horizon 
line, in some of the earlier all-over paintings); the use of 
modified chevron formats, appears in cat. no. 22; and 
what may have been Mehring’s first painting based on 
the abstracted shape of an alphabet letter is Vertex, 1961 
(cat. no. 22), which looks like a “W.” All of these ideas 
have a certain power; in each case one feels that the 
composition would bear treatment in extended, varie¬ 
gated series. It is characteristic of Mehring that wildly 
divergent ideas were constantly executed on a one-shot 
basis and abandoned. A few very different paintings, 



fig. no. 2. Black, Yellow and Blue (VM #342), 1962 
acrylic on canvas 
79 3/s " x 79 3/8 " 

Vincent Melzac Collection, Washington, D.C. 

such as Center Split (cat. no. 28), in which the painterly 
stippling has given way to flat application of highly 
saturated, primary colors, were executed in 1962. The 
cruciform evident in Center Split was succeeded by two 
paintings not illustrated depicting a curvilinear quatre- 
foil form in similar manner. 

In 1963 Mehring executed a group of paintings con¬ 
tinuing the painterly-within-the-geometric principle es¬ 
tablished in the squares, but based on very different 
configurations. Double Red (cat. no. 32), Single Double 
(cat. no. 33), and The Key (cat. no. 36) were shown at 
Washington’s Adams Morgan Gallery in the spring of 
1963. Double Red, a similar painting titled Double Black 
and The Key were included in Clement Greenberg’s Post 
Painterly Abstraction exhibition at the Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art in 1964. Spring Is (cat. no. 35) and 
Quadrilateral (not in show), painted at around the same 
time, employ a composition which can be characterized 
as two “E”s, placed back-to-back. Of this group, The 
Key, whose composition centers on a upside down T 
shape in the center, with rectangular areas of color flank¬ 
ing the central axis, was literally the key that led into the 
extensive series of T paintings of 1965-66. 

In order to clearly understand some of the fundamen¬ 
tal ideas being read and discussed at the time Mehring 
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cat. no. 19. Black and Red, i960 


was in transition from the stippled works into the T 
paintings, and to shed light upon some of the concepts 
Mehring succeeded in articulating in his own painting of 
this time, I want to consider an analysis made by Bar¬ 
bara Rose in an article which appeared in the May 1964 
Art International , titled “The Primacy of Color.” Rose lists 
what she saw as “the major influences in shaping the 
new sensibility,” (recent color painting in a context that 
includes the Washington painters) as follows: 

1.) The paintings of Barnett Newman, Ad Reinhardt, and 
Mark Rothko, in which optical vibration proves a source of 
movement and interest, a way to engage the eye rather than 
the mind or the emotions in activity, and simplicity of compo¬ 
sition as a necessary adjunct to optical engagement. 2.) the 
publications and the paintings of Josef Albers, stressing the 
interaction of complementary colors, and the modifications 
caused by juxtaposing colors. ... 3-) the publication and, in 
i960, the exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art of 
Matisse’s collages decoupes, in which high-key, equal-value 
colors appeared as big, flat, legible shapes. 4.) the develop¬ 
ment, within the last ten years, of the new plastic-based 
paints, offering a new gamut of colors and the possibility of a 
new technique. These new paints, used by nearly all the 
artists under consideration, may be the single most signifi¬ 
cant factor in the development of the new abstraction, for 
which the artistic sensibility had already been prepared by 
the work of the older artists just mentioned. Because it is a 
practical and technical innovation, rather than theoretical or 
historical, its importance has been largely ignored by writers. 
In my opinion, however, the use of acrylic, water-base paints 


may have consequences greater than those of the discovery of 
coal-tar dyes in the middle of the nineteenth century. 9 

Following Rose’s points in relation to the Washington 
painters, one can remark that the influence from New¬ 
man and Reinhardt, and its metamorphosis into more 
optical kinds of painting, applies much more strictly to 
Downing, Reed and Noland than to Mehring, whose 
main source from the beginning was Pollock. Sam Fran¬ 
cis, Bradley Walker Tomlin and Mark Tobey also seem 
to me to relate rather closely to the Mehring of 1957- 
1960; Mehring has freely credited Francis’ painting of 
the late ’50s. His acknowledgment of or expressed inter¬ 
est in Tobey and Tomlin is reserved. 

With respect to the influence of Albers, although both 
Noland and Mehring pointedly disassociate themselves 
from Albers, it now appears that Rose is quite correct in 
identifying his importance. The more I look at Meh- 
ring’s color use, even in some of the dappled color con¬ 
structed paintings, the more I have to relate it to Albers. 
With the T and Z paintings, especially, an awareness of 
the difference between contrast of hue on one hand and 
contrast of value on the other, and the way in which each 
class of contrastingness works either to encourage or 
repress 3-d optical vibrancy and/or illusionism, comes 
through very much as in Albers. By the time of the T 
paintings, Mehring had almost entirely transcended his 
inclination to use complementary colors in immediate 
juxtaposition, experimenting much more freely with 
various shades of the same hue in proximity, or one hue 
divided by other hues. By doing this he replaced the 
early color complexity obtained by mixing tones and 
shades and hues, with broad adjacency of different col¬ 
ors, rather than subtle blending. Albers of course taught 
all of us a great deal about the dynamics of shade, value 
and saturation contrast within a single hue, and evi¬ 
dently Mehring assimilated this information, whether or 
not in full consciousness. 

As for the importance for Mehring of Matisse, it is an 
issue which is now being considered more carefully than 
it was in the literature of the period. Mehring did not 
happen to see the Museum of Modern Art’s i960 
Matisse collage exhibit, and his work does not evince the 
kind of concern with free-form shape that concerned 
Matisse. However, Matisse’s color in general had its 
effect on all of Mehring’s paintings, not least in its lesson 
regarding the way in which black or near-black can 
function to anchor color and defeat optical dazzle. 

Finally, Rose’s assessment of the importance of 
plastic-based paints, whether water- or turpentine- 
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soluble, has cogent implication with respect to Howard 
Mehring’s work; without the availability of Magna 
paint, one can scarcely imagine the singular quality of 
thin, soaked-in color, or the particular translucency and 
low-saturate tonalities that are the very essence of the 
1 957~5& paintings and even more of the “all-over” 
paintings immediately following. It is well to be re¬ 
minded here that Morris Louis alone made possible the 
widely ramified implications of “stain” painting; to this 
extent he is Mehring’s primary source, Pollock notwith¬ 
standing. Following Rose’s enumeration of some of the 
key factors in making possible the new color paintings, 
she goes on to mention, among other things, a point 
acutely relevant to Mehring, identifying 

... a new kind of all-over composition in which identical, 
usually geometric motifs are repeated over the entire surface 
of the canvas, which is now conceived of either as limitless 
held — an infinite space overflowing its edges (whose im¬ 
portance is minimized or denied), or as object. When the 
object quality of the painting is paramount, then edges as¬ 
sume primary importance, periphery becoming that which 
defines the canvas as finite, as separate and distinct object, 
whose physical rather than metaphysical properties are 
hence stressed. 10 

The notion of an “all-over composition” is obviously 
applicable to Mehring’s paintings of 1957-1962. It is 
less obvious, but nonetheless true, that Mehring, unlike 
other painters of the time, made a successful move from 
this painterly all-overness into a period, fully mature by 
the time of the T paintings, in 1964-65, in which the 
object quality of the paintings became primary. I would 
not want to deny their primary nature as traditional 
constructivist/cubist derived paintings — still, there is a 
way in which both the 7 s and the Zs are in some way like 
shaped canvases without being actually shaped can¬ 
vases. In this connection, one is struck with the following 
observations on the shaped canvas by Kenworth Moffett 
(“Kenneth Noland’s New Paintings and the Issue of the 
Shaped Canvas”) 11 : 

The more a canvas departs from a regular format, the more it 
calls attention to itself as a literal thing hanging on the wall. 
To overcome this, it needs a new principle of unity, a new 
virtual space. If this is not to be the wall itself taken as the 
passive ground for a figure, or pattern, or relief, then the 
exterior shape as a whole has to be justified by the inside and 
drawn back into the virtual space of the picture. 

The development of the inverted T format allowed Meh¬ 
ring to treat the shape of the whole canvas — even 
though it did not deviate from a regular format, though 



cat. no. 26. Primal, 1961-62 


it was the conventional rectangular shape and this is the 
genius of the idea—as a shape “justified by the inside.” 
It is important to note that in all of the T paintings the 
central inverted T shape is black, dark brown or dark 
blue. This use of a sharply contrasted value in relation to 
the other colors in each painting, and a central recessive 
hue, is of crucial importance to the working of the com¬ 
positions. LeGrace Benson described the T paintings as 
follows: 

Mehring developed a symmetrical inverted ‘T’ arrangement 
in which the horizontal of the lower stripes seems to support 
the ascending central stripes. Held stable at the bottom, the 
stripes indicate a vertical dimension to infinity. The color 
relationships seem completely free of any but the most acci¬ 
dental spatial qualities. They appear to be purely chromatic 
harmonies and dissonances based on what is least expected in 
the way of tonal juxtaposition. 12 

The idea that the upward moving bands of color imply 
infinity—or a space beyond the confines of the edges of 
the canvas—has a certain credulity; nevertheless, the T 
paintings (more than the later Zs) remain self- 
contained and self-referring. 

The earlier 7 s, such as Two on Four, 1965 (cat. no. 39) 
and In the Key of Blue II, 1965 (cat. no. 37) employ color 
bands of equal width; each painting has four color areas 
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cat. no. 32. Double Red, 1963 


cat. no. 40. Nova, 1965 




to each side of the central dark T. With Nova, (cat. no. 
40) of the same year, Mehring increases the number of 
bands to each side of center to five, narrowing each band 
commensurately. The two remaining emphatic depar¬ 
tures are his sudden hue restriction in a painting like 
Blue Groove, 1966 (cat. no. 42) employing only two hues, 
blue and yellow, and a greater number than before of 
value gradations; and the decision to vary the width of 
the bands as in Gemini, 1965-66 (cat. no. 41), Solar, 
1966 (cat. no. 43), and Cadmium Split, 1966 (cat. no. 
44). This new complexity substitutes rhythmic cadence 
for evenly paced “beat” in the compositions. Each one of 
these departures matters critically to the dynamic of the 
paintings. There is a very great variety among the T 
paintings, and one notable consistency: none of the most 
successful of the Ts works optically at the expense of 
other qualities; in other words, none functions in a way 
that detracts from our awareness of the flatness of the 
surface. (It is no accident that Mehring was not in¬ 
cluded in the “Op Art” movement, or its exhibitions 
such as the Museum of Modern Art’s Responsive Eye in 
1964.) These paintings vibrate laterally, as it were, pull¬ 
ing as if alternatingly stretched and released from two 
latitudinal extremities across the surface, rather than 
vibrating or bouncing forward and back in the third 
dimension. 

Following the T cycle, Mehring adopted a new pat¬ 
tern scheme, based on a deployment of bands of color in 
a “Z” form. The first thing one notices about the Zs in 
relation to the Ts is that while they are similarly not 
“optical” (they do not set up clear spatial illusionism or 
excessive third dimensional optical vibration), they are 
strikingly more dynamic and more referrent to the space 
outside the limits of their edges. Like the Ts, the central 
color band in these paintings is consistently a receding, 
dark hue. But the strong diagonals in the Zs set up an 
aggressive dynamism, as though the entire surface were 
being tugged along two opposing axes. One of the most 
recent of the Zs and the very most recent of the paintings 
in this exhibition, And Again, 1968 (cat. no. 50) demon¬ 
strates yet a new variation, by tilting the entire pattern in 
relation to the rectangle of the canvas so that the for¬ 
merly well-established parallelism of the bands in rela¬ 
tion to the top and bottom edges of the canvas is dis¬ 
rupted— no element of the internally parallel color bands 
is in a parallel relation to any of the edges. It provides an 
immensely sophisticated proof of the fact that the sense 
of movement, or tension, created by shape and pattern 
per se is a matter perceptually different from the tension, 
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vibration and “dynamism” set up by optical co-action of 
colors. For the Zs are no less “flat” than the 7 s. 

The Z paintings have a palette quite distinct from that of 
the 7 s, which seem comparatively to rely on clear 
primaries. The reviewer Peter Schjeldahl characterized 
a group of the Zs as follows: 

If there is a ‘mood’ to this show... it would be ‘lavender,’ both 
the sweet, nostalgic aroma and the color — which Mehring 
often employs, along with magenta and plum, russet and 
olive, orange and red and blue. Reinforced by the rich texture 
of the canvas, this lushness of color creates a sort of optical 
satiety, or local synesthesia, that is quite pleasant. 13 

While it is true that the Zs more than ever before use 
purple and other gradations of blue-tinted reds, the 
intention of the artist in adopting this palette had noth¬ 
ing to do with “lavender” or nostalgia, but rather with 
his interest at that time in what he calls “Renaissance 
color,” a range of hue and tonality he associates espe¬ 
cially with the Venetians, above all Tintoretto. (Mehring 
visited Italy for the first time in 1961 and was greatly 
moved by color in Italian painting.) What the Zs seem 
to me to suggest is a relation to the just-previous 7s very 
much like the relation of the later rectangular broken- 
color constructed paintings to the earlier, square, ones; 
or more broadly, the generic relation of the broken-color 
paintings to all the preceding ones: in each case, the 
artist seems to have worked through and exhausted his 
own interest in one kind of palette—a use of color clearly 
based upon the primaries and their complementation in 
fairly “classical” terms—and moved on to the explora¬ 
tion of another class of colors, the non-primaries, or the 
primaries placed in unexpected juxtapositions to the 
primaries. 

The sense that is gradually established of the oeuvre 
as a whole is of a moving back and forth between the 
classical mode, and something like a mannerist, at least a 
more artificial, risky, and even at moments an incipiently 
daemonic, approach to color and shape. For at the in¬ 
stant Mehring seemed most consciously articulate in his 
handling of color, and most able to be grasped in his 
clarity of intention, he would abruptly reverse his 
course, by introducing some equivocal, maybe murky or 
perverse, element into the work. The qualities which 
most profoundly separate Howard Mehring from his 
peers, and particularly from Noland, Davis and Down¬ 
ing, are precisely the imponderable qualities in his paint¬ 
ing which might be stated as a paradox: the work is at 
once more lyrical, more poetic and metaphorical and 
gestural, than theirs, and less ingratiating, less de¬ 



cat. no. 50. And Again, 1968 


cipherable, more perverse — and thus finally, often in¬ 
scrutable. Mehring has never been simply a practitioner 
of painting; the element of sheer exercise in his growth as 
a painter doesn’t interest him. The thread of something 
discordant or even self-destructive that weaves through 
the oeuvre seems to have been finally even more difficult 
for the artist to come to terms with than it is for the 
observer. Yet it is this unmistakable if ambiguous emo¬ 
tional undertone in the work which gives it its extraor¬ 
dinary esthetic power and its undeniable uniqueness. 

Leslie Judd Ahlander, unpublished notes from interview 
with Howard Mehring, i960. (Discussion of work in i960 
Jefferson Place Gallery exhibition) 

2 Leslie Judd Ahlander, “An Artist Speaks: Howard Meh¬ 
ring,” The Washington Post, September 2, 1962, p. G7. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ahlander, unpublished notes, op cit. 

5 Unpublished taped interview by Mary Swift with Howard 
Mehring, July 1977. 

6 Unpublished taped interview by Mary Swift with Howard 
Mehring, September 1977. 

7 Ahlander, “An Artist Speaks,” op. cit. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Barbara Rose, “The Primacy of Color,” Art International, 
vol. VIII, no. 4, May 1964, p. 25. 

10 Ibid. 

11 Kenworth Moffett, “Kenneth Noland’s New Paintings and 
the Issue of Shaped Canvas,” vol. XX, nos. 4-5, p. 8. 
12 LeGrace G. Benson, “The Washington Scene,” Art Interna¬ 
tional, vol. XIII Christmas 1964, p. 39. 

13 Peter Schjeldahl, “Simplifications, Complications, Mys¬ 
tifications,” New York Times, April 7, 1968. 
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1. Banner, 1957 
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3 . Lattice, 1957 
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4 . Equinox, 1957 



5 . Early Autumn, 1957 












7 . February, 1957-58 
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10 . Snowfall, 1958 
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8. Playground, 1958 
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9 . Painting with Numbers 2 and 5 — Marine, 1958 
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12 . Black, 1958 
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14 . Aura, 1958 
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11. Frontenac, 1958 
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13 . Amarillo, 1958 
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16 . Crescent, 1959 
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17. Orgone Eminence, 1959 
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18 . Sequence, i960 
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23 . Blue Section, 1961 
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24 . Radiant, 1961 
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25 . Random, 1961 
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29 . Becoming, 1962 
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26 . Primal, 1961-62 
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31 . October, 1962 
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33 . Single Double, 1963 
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34 . Cadmium Double, 1963 
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32 . Double Red, 1963 
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36 . The Key, 1963 
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39 . Two on Four, 1965 
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43. Solar, 1966 


44. Cadmium Split, 1966 
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45. Rondo Laser, 1967 
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47 . Pulse II, 1967 
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48 . Pause, 1967 
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50 . And Again, 1968 
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39 . Two on Four, 1965 

acrylic on canvas 
85 x 70 

Chase Manhattan Bank Art Collection 
New York City 

40 . Nova, 1965 

acrylic on canvas 
84% x 701/8 

Museum of Modern Art, 

New York City 

41 . Gemini, 1965-66 
acrylic on canvas 
84 x 70 

The Woodward Foundation, 

Washington, D.C. 

42 . Blue Groove, 1966 

acrylic on canvas 
84 x 70 

David Kluger, New York City 
Courtesy Rose Art Museum, 

Brandeis University, 

Waltham, Massachusetts 

43 . Solar, 1966 

acrylic on canvas 
85V4 x 70 
Collection of 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin P. Levin, 

Rye, New York 


44 . Cadmium Split, 1966 

acrylic on canvas 
83 V4 x 70 

The New York Bank for Savings, 

New York City 

45 . Rondo Laser, 1967 

acrylic on canvas 
85V4 x 74V4 

Riverside Museum Collection, 

Rose Art Museum, 

Brandeis University, 

Waltham, Massachusetts 

46 . Renaissance Space, 1967 

acrylic on canvas 
59V2 x 72V4 

Chrysler Museum at Norfolk, Virginia, 
Gift of Dr. and Mrs. Richard Schoenfeld 

47 . Pulse II, 1967 

acrylic on canvas 
86 x 73 V4 

Courtesy Pyramid Galleries, Ltd., 
Washington, D.C. 

48 . Pause, 1967 

acrylic on canvas 
85V2 x 74 V2 

Courtesy Pyramid Galleries Ltd., 
Washington, D.C. 

49 . Interval, 1968 

acrylic on canvas 
84 X 70 3 /4 

The Phillips Collection, 

Washington, D.C. 

50 . And Again, 1968 

acrylic on canvas 
8 1V4 x 116 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Permanent Collection 
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Chronology 

By Mary Swift 



Howard William Mehring was born February 19, 1931 in Washington, D.C. He lived in Northeast Washington with his mother 
and father, Florence and Charles Mehring, who had moved to Washington from New Jersey shortly after World War I. His father 
was an instrument maker at the Naval Observatory. His older brother, Warren, is retired from the Department of Agriculture and 
lives in Woodstock, Virginia, as does his mother. His father died in 1965. 


946-49 Attended McKinley High School at Second and T Streets, N.E., graduated 1949. Took a college preparatory course, did not 
study art at McKinley. (Previously Paul Reed and Gene Davis attended McKinley.) 

1949 Entered Wilson Teachers College, Georgia Avenue and Harvard Streets, N.W., later D.C. Teachers College. (Previously Gene 
Davis attended Wilson Teachers College.) 

949-50 Kenneth Noland, who moved to Washington in 1949, studied at the Institute of Contemporary Art, Washington, D.C. with 
Robin Bond, an Englishman who had taught at A.S. Neil’s School, Summerhill, England. When Bond left the ICA Noland 
replaced him. Diane Waldman states: 

Noland was indebted to Bond for encouraging his interest in Klee and for introducing him to Reichian therapy. Noland remained in Reichian 
treatment for about nine years; he stresses the importance of this and subsequent therapy on his life and on the development of his work, for he 
feels strongly that art, no matter how abstract, reflects one’s view and experience of life and people . 1 

After meeting Noland in 1953, Mehring entered Reichian therapy in Philadelphia. 

1952 Kenneth Noland and Morris Louis met at the Washington Workshop Center for the Arts, Washington, D.C., where they were 
both teaching. Noland taught night classes there to supplement his income until the school closed in 1956. The two artists formed 
a very close friendship. Again Waldman writes: 

Noland and Louis saw each other frequently, generally two or three times a week, talked a lot and became ‘painting buddies. ’ Noland is 
quoted as saying, “When I first met Morris he was very interested in Jackson Pollock, and so was I... He had arrived at this independently. 

I had arrived at it mostly through having had contact with Clement Greenberg. There was idealism, personal idealism kind of involved in 
that .” 2 

1953 In his senior year at Wilson Teachers College, Margaret Dickey, Assistant Professor of Art, recommended Mehring to Leon 
Berkowitz who was at that time head of the Art Department at Eastern High School, 17th and East Capital Streets, N.E. Mehring 
said, “I was a student teacher with Leon Berkowitz and I learned a great deal about the creative process from him.” 3 For a short 
time in the spring he replaced the full-time art teacher at Jefferson Junior High School, Southwest. Graduated from Wilson 
Teachers College, first in his class. 

Howard Mehring discovered the Washington Workshop Center in 1953. In 1947 Leon and Ida Berkowitz started the 
Washington Workshop Center for the Arts, located at 2020 Massachusetts Avenue and then moved to 1300 New Hampshire 
Avenue, N.W. Ida Berkowitz was managing director and Leon was program director and taught courses in art. The Workshop 
closed in 1956. Mehring studied painting at the Workshop with Washington painter/printmaker Leonard Maurer. Although he 
took no other classes he kept in touch with the Workshop, and sometimes helped register pupils for night classes. Here he met and 
saw the work of Morris Louis, Kenneth Noland, Gene Davis, Thomas Downing, Jacob Kainen, Anne Truitt, and others. 

Through Noland and Louis, Mehring became interested in the work of Jackson Pollock. According to LeGrace Benson in 1969, 
“Leon Berkowitz speaks of the seven years when the Workshop was the ‘... gathering place for advanced art people,’ and how he 
and Louis would talk for hours about color... Others confirm that... it was primarily Noland who brought modernist principles 
and techniques into the scene, while Louis’ contribution was a hypersensitivity to most refined and most profound optical and 
expressive properties of color.” In the same article Anne Truitt is quoted as saying: 

Morris (Louis) and Ken (Noland) were experimenting. They moved contrapuntally against one another and fought out all the problems. Ken 
began to go back and forth between New York and Baltimore and see people like Clem Greenberg and David Smith ... and all sorts of people, 

. . . (especially) Jackson Pollock. He talked to everybody in New York, and then he would come back to Washington and bring this 
information. He talked to Morris Louis; he talked to Tom Downing, who was his student. He talked to Howard Mehring. He talked to Ed 
Kelley, and he generated out of this relationship that he had with Clement and David (Smith) and the people in New York something which 
fertilized the scene, so that all these people began to get excited — the brew began to boil up — that’s the way it felt —with a great deal of 
information coming down from New York and a great deal of impassioned conversation about what Jackson Pollock was doing, about Kline, 
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and about Clyfford Still, about Rothko, about Newman. Ken was the funnel that channelled all this information down here. Morris, you see, 
never went to New York until quite late. (Ken’s) influence was the single greatest factor in turning Washington from a provincial little back 
water artistically — which it certainly was — into a sort of brew out of which artists could come who were working, if not possibly at the very 
highest standards ... within the context of modern art... I know the degree of passion that he brought to this thing of conveying to everyone 
with whom he came in contact the excitement of what was going on not only emotionally but also technically. He would bring back all sorts of 
technical things like plastic paint, like the staining of canvas which he got from Helen (Frankenthaler). Everything that he learned he brought 
back, and being a very generous person, he spread it out like a feast. And we took a great deal of this information and used it in various 
ways. 4 

The following is quoted from Michael Fried’s 1971 monograph on Morris Louis: 

On April 3-5,1953, Noland and Louis spent an important weekend in New York; Noland introduced Louis to Clement Greenberg. (Noland 
had met Greenberg at Black Mountain College in the summer of 1950.) Friday morning they met at the Cedar Street Tavern and went together 
to Harry Jackson’s studio. Noland and Louis then spent the rest of the day and part of the next visiting galleries. Noland recalls seeing 
paintings by Kline and Pollock among others. On Saturday evening, in the company of Charles Egan, Franz Kline, Margaret Marshall, Mr. 
and Mrs. Leon Berkowitz, and Clement Greenberg, they visited Helen Frankenthaler’s studio and stayed about five hours. There they saw 
Frankenthaler’s Mountains and Sea (dated October 26, 1952), a poured stain painting which impressed both men enormously. Back in 
Washington, Louis and Noland spent two to three weeks working together, sometimes on the same canvas, in an attempt to break down their 
previous assumptions about painting. According to Noland, they tried to eliminate recognizable structure, and to evolve new ways of applying 
paint to the canvas. Louis in particular felt that Frankenthaler’s painting raised questions of technique he wanted to explore. 5 

Mehring submitted work to the National Society of Arts and Letters and was awarded their first full tuition scholarship for a 
Master of Fine Arts program. The work he submitted was figurative, involving color and incipient abstraction. Franz Bader was 
on the screening committee which awarded the scholarship. Mehring first thought of attending American University, but decided 
to go to Catholic University where Kenneth Noland was teaching figure drawing and design fundamentals. 

Thomas Downing enrolled for a summer course under the G.I. Bill at Catholic University, and studied life-drawing with Noland. 
(Downing and Mehring later painted for a time in closely parallel styles.) 

In the Fall Mehring entered the M.F.A. program at Catholic University. He studied painting with Father Alexis Robertson, 
sculpture with Claire Fontanini, ceramics with Alex Giampietro. He did not study painting with Noland but did take his 
advanced design course. He made a chair as a design problem in this class which was photographed for a local newspaper. At this 
time Abstract Expressionism was a controversial issue at Catholic University. Mehring did his thesis work in sculpture, using 
Tennessee marble. Ed Kelley was a friend and classmate of Mehring’s. 

In October Noland organized a David Smith exhibition at Catholic University. Later he did exhibitions for Morris Louis, Lee 
Krasner-Herman Cherry (joint presentation), and Gene Davis. 

Howard Mehring remembers seeing and admiring a Cy Twombly show while he was at Catholic University. 

In the fall he also saw Kenneth Noland’s third one-man show, at the Dubin Gallery in Philadelphia. 


-54 Mehring had met Morris Louis at the Washington Workshop, and was influenced by Louis because of his interest in Pollock. By 
*954 he was well aware of New York painting and was especially interested in the work of Rothko and Pollock. He never studied 
with Morris Louis but knew him well enough during this period to call him for advice about various painting materials. 

Morris Louis was a friend of Leonard Bocour who developed Magna acrylic paints; in April 1953 he introduced Noland to 
Bocour while they were in New York. Louis is credited with being the first artist to stain with Magna. Noland was mixing a dry 
pigment which David Smith had given him with a water-base plastic medium. This was similar to what later became Aqua-Tec; 
however Noland mainly used Magna until 1962 when he changed to Aqua-Tec. 6 

Many of the Washington painters were experimenting with materials and a wide range of painting styles during this period — 
poured all-over abstractions like Pollock’s, thickly painted Abstract Expressionist type paintings, etc. In 1954 Morris Louis did 
his first series o£ Veils. Howard Mehring took part in this wide-ranging exploration of styles, techniques, media, and images. 

Noland, too, was experimenting with materials and directions. Mehring was aware of this, and felt Noland especially was pushing 
at the limits of painting in order to find a direction. 
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1959 


A split developed among Washington painters between those who aligned themselves with de Kooning and those who chose 
Pollock. Mehring chose Pollock, but from an early stage he expressed his own individuality. His painting from 1954 (fig. no. 1) 
demonstrates this ability to assimilate the influence of Gorky and Pollock, while still producing a distinctly original work. 

Received M.F.A. in Studio Arts at Catholic University. 

Mehring first tried poured techniques after seeing the work of Morris Louis at the Washington Workshop. He quickly developed a 
masterful control of the poured medium, initially using enamel paints. 

Went to New York with Kenneth Noland and saw Helen Frankenthaler’s Mountains and Sea, 1952, at her West Side studio. 

Included in Franz Bader Gallery, Washington, D. C., New Faces in Washington, July 5-31, Mehring was selected for the exhibition by 
James Truitt. The painting included in this exhibition anticipated the cut and taped pictures of 1962 in that it used separate 
pieces of canvas applied to a board. 

Included in The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Ninth Annual Area Exhibition, Washington, D.C., January-February. One painting in 
show, Cavern. Exhibition juried by Andrew Wyeth, Alexander Archipenko, Elizabeth Mongan and Robert Richman. The only 
abstract paintings in this show were those of Mehring, Noland and Downing, all selected by Wyeth. 

Taught art at the Christ Child Settlement House in Northeast Washington. 

Shared a studio at 1419 Columbia Road, N.W. with Tom Downing. 

Individual exhibition at the Sculptors Studio and Gallery, 1227 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., organized by the Executive Director, 
Beatrice Perry. Showed Urgency and Spring Thaw, among others. 

In Mehring’s words: 

At this time (1957) I returned to the work of Pollock and painted some works which were very similar to Pollock though influenced by the 
staining of Noland and Louis. I felt that there was something I had missed in Pollock and set about to rediscover it. .. . The early lyricism of 
Blue Green Around represents my translation of the Pollock field into color through the influence of Louis, Noland, Rothko, etc. . . . 7 

Jefferson Place Gallery opened at 1216 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., as a cooperative operated by Alice Denney. Among the artists 
involved were Robert Gates, Ben Summerford, William Calfee, Mary Orwin, Helene Herzbrun, Leonard Maurer, B. Colin 
Greenly, and Kenneth Noland. 

Lived and worked in apartment building, 1786 Columbia Road. 

From an early stage jazz was important to Mehring. He was introduced to jazz in college by Stu Smith, a drummer. Mehring s 
interest in progressive jazz was shared by Noland; both were especially interested in the work of the musician Lenny Tristano. 
Tristano’s brother was a Reichian therapist; Tristano felt therapy made his own work more profound and self-perceptive. Noland 
and Mehring especially admired John Coltrane, Thelonius Monk and Charlie Parker. 

Mehring was friendly with musicians who played at the Showboat (a club near his studio on Columbia Road), especially Charlie 
Byrd and Keeter Betts; Mose Allison once came to his studio. In conversations with Nina Felshin in 1971, Mehring discussed his 
involvement with music. He said that his painting ideas were directly influenced by jazz music. From it he learned the importance 
of spontaneity, and through Tristano’s group he became interested in improvising. He felt that the work of Lee Konitz had a 
spaciousness similar to that in his 1958 painting Snowfall (cat. no. 10). He has said that Thelonius Monk’s “irrational use of 
notes paralleled the way he was using color—that the “offbeat notes” either in color or music lend an element of surprise to the 
work. He adds, “Charlie Parker sometimes played notes an octave above the chord which gave the music a floating sensation. I 
translated this to my work by using a dark color base and then floating a lighter color over it. Parker’s tonalities led to the high key 
tonality of some of my yellows.” 

Mehring also listened to and was influenced by Bach fugues: “What struck me is the way the notes floated and yet had a pull of 
gravity.” 

Howard Mehring, Tom Downing and others opened the Origo Gallery, 2008 R Street, N.W. The inaugural exhibition was 
Preview, February 15-March 8, a members’ exhibition which included the works of Zoe Apostolides, Etta Diekman, I homas 
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Downing, Lila Katzen, John Kofler, Alice Mavrogordato, Howard Mehring, Lowell Nesbitt, Elizabeth Pajak, Liz Quisgard and 
May Wilson. Mehring showed his painting, Summer Sequence. 

The first individual show by a member artist of Origo was Howard Mehring’s Recent Paintings, March 10-29. This was Mehring’s 
third individual show. Paintings shown were Spring Rain, River Boat, Snowfall, Blue-Green Around, Ember, Bayou, and Long Black. Alice 
Denney saw Mehring’s work here for the first time and took him on at Jefferson Place after Origo folded. 

Howard Mehring is quoted by Leslie Ahlander in her article, “An Artist Speaks: Howard Mehring,” as saying the following 
about this show: 

Several poured paintings were handled in large transparent spots of color, but tending toward the overall concept. There was one canvas, 

Riverboat, split across the middle, the bottom halffairly hard and flat and the top half painted in very strong color, and mostly dots. This 
was a key painting for me, and I think this hard and soft combination was picked up by other artists. There were two almost completely 
overall canvases, painted in small dots. One of these was entitled simply ‘Blue-Green Around.’ A third was overall except some calligraphy at 
the bottom. Six months later there were the overall white and yellow paintings in a group show . 8 

Mehring recently commented that he thought these paintings would appear to be “very much in a flamboyant Abstract 
Expressionist style,” but instead they gave off “a feeling of repose and classicism.” 

Mehring was quoted in 1970 regarding the work of this period, saying, “They were painted in early 1958, directly before the 
beginning of the over-all period which was in the later part of 1958.” 

Taught at George Washington High School, Alexandria, Virginia. 

i960 Exhibition, Jefferson Place Gallery, 1216 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Recent Paintings by Howard Mehring, October 18-November 
12. Alice Denney, Director. 

In a press release issued at the time of that show by the Gallery, Mehring stated: 

In these paintings form is reduced and simplified in order to let color come through as the primary expressive element of the picture. This is in 
direct opposition to action painting where the color was often reduced to allow movement first priority. I want a released, open feeling. 1 want 
a natural feeling and I want the painting to fit in, as it were, into the space around it, to discharge into it. 

Color is used to establish a momentum which produced this feeling of discharge. 1 have attempted to paint out tensions in the picture rather 
than to construct a picture with them in the traditional manner. 

1 9^ 1 Taught at the Washington Hebrew Congregation. 

Early in the year Kenneth Noland brought Clement Greenberg to Mehring’s studio, where Greenberg saw the recent all-over 
paintings. 

Mehring and Robert Gates, painter and professor of Art at American University, were awarded a Woodward Foundation Grant 
to spend forty days in Europe. This was Mehring’s first trip to Europe. He spent a month in Paris and then went to Florence and 
Rome. In Paris he remembers the work of Clouet, Ingres, and Rubens, the paintings at thejeu de Paume, and the Monets at the 
Orangerie. In Italy he was impressed by Botticelli, Bronzino, Fra Filippo Lippi, Titian, Lorenzo di Credi, and Fra Angelico. The 
Borghese Gallery sculpture and “the harmony of the building’s marble” made a lasting impression. 

Mehring was to visit Europe every two years through 1976, periodically visiting virtually every main city and periodically 
exhibiting in Germany. 

1961-62 Italian painting reaffirmed Mehring’s interest in color. He returned home with his thoughts clarified; his next task was to find the 
form to carry the dappled color. He knew he wanted to do geometric paintings with broken color. He felt that tape did not give him 
“an exact definition of the edge,” so he began to actually cut and paste the canvas. At first he made drawings and then actually cut 
the pattern out of canvas. 

1962 Mehring realized that the action of his paintings was concentrating in the edges; he wanted them to have as much definition as 
possible. One effect was to create an internal pull; their physical size began to decrease from the oversize paintings of 1958. He 
was now doing squares which were often 78"x 78". 
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Mehring was quoted in 1962: 

I am using the same basic composition over and over again. 1 never seem to exhaust its possibilities. I have learned to discipline myself to stay 
with a single series of paintings until I have explored it fully trying for a single clear statement. Conceptually I am often way ahead of where 
I am painting, but I discipline myself to stay with each series until I am sure I am through with it. 

I start with a certain symmetrical image, and then let the picture paint itself out in a balance between intellect and intuition. I think there is a 
search for balance in the new painting today. It is a classical period. 

When asked why the late 1962 paintings were cut out and then taped back together, Mehring said: 

I needed the hard edge to focus with. I found that I couldn’t arrive at a clean enough break between the color areas through paint alone. But 
when I cut the pieces and taped them together, it gave me the clear ; sharp separation I needed. I paint the areas of color first, and then cut them 
out and try fitting them together until I get the arrangement I want. This use of sectional painting I have tried before, in some of my abstract 
expressionist canvases shown at Franz Bader } s in 1955 . 9 

Taught at Montgomery College, Takoma Park Campus. 

Individual show of square “broken color constructed” paintings at Jefferson Place Gallery, October 16-November 3. 

Frank Getlein in his review of this show wrote, “As reported here recently, Mr. Mehring now paints as if he were using his former 
overall paintings as raw materials for assemblages.” 10 The comment led to the belief that Mehring cut up his old paintings to 
make the new ones. In fact he planned the paintings in advance; he drew a pattern, cut out individual pieces, painted them 
individually and reassembled them with glue. 

Leslie Ahlander, in her October 21 Washington Post review, noted that she was impressed by the way the color pulsated and moved 
back and forth in space. She said that they created “color as light vibrating in space. 

In the Jefferson Place Gallery press release, later quoted in Leslie Ahlander’s review, Mehring stated: 

In my painting, form and composition are held somewhat constant so that colour is allowed free play. The expressive language of colour then 
becomes crucial, an approach which differs radically from painters, such as Delaunay, to whom color was incidental and whose composition 
was based on asymmetry. Consequently, I have broken with the tradition of using flat colour within a geometric format. I want the surface of 
my paintings to breathe and to breathe colour so that I am able to look into the painting and penetrate it visually. I want the painting to 
function coordinately with both mechanical and colour tension . 11 

1963 Individual exhibition, the Adams-Morgan Gallery, Washington, D.C., Reflections-63: The Paintings of Howard Mehring, November 
3-22. Catalogue with text by David Wood, Jr., Director, summarized Mehring s work to date, and illustrated Radiants, 1960, 
Reflection, 1962, Spring Is and Double Red. The pictures in the exhibition were Single, Double, Single-Double, Double Red, Double Black, 
Quadrilateral, The Key, and Spring Is. 

This \yas an important show for Mehring, as he wrote in a letter to Vincent Melzac in the fall of 1963: 

“Two weeks ago Ken Noland and David Smith came to see the show with Jim Truitt; Ken was very impressed. Last Saturday Clem 
Greenberg came in and picked three paintings for a big survey show to be held in Los Angeles next spring!’ 

The only picture sold from the Adams-Morgan show was The Key, bought by Vincent Melzac. With these paintings Mehring 
moved into larger areas of color. The forms were simpler and the color came through more forcefully. There were four different 
images in the Adams-Morgan show. These paintings used “broken” or dappled color and were glue-constructed. The E and 
“W” images were not to be repeated, but the inverted “T” of The Key reappeared in the hard edge, solid color inverted “T”s of 
1965 and 1966. 

Mehring went to New York in the spring for the first time since he had gone with Kenneth Noland in 1955. He saw the Noland 
show at Andre Emmerich, April 23-May 18. 

1963-64 Taught at Montgomery Junior College, Spring 1963-Spring 1964. 

1964 In the summer of 1964 moved to a small house at 735 10th St., S.E., where he remained for eight years. 

Teaching at Montgomery College did not leave Mehring enough time to develop his own work. Although he enjoyed teaching and 
was an excellent teacher, he was searching for an alternative source of income. His work had come to the attention of Washington 
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collector Vincent Melzac who had been following Washington painting and especially Washington Color painting since the 
1 95 ° s * Melzac offered Mehring assistance in finding a New York gallery. In the end Mehring made a contract with Melzac for his 
work, through which the collector acquired a large number of paintings. This lasted for about eighteen months and enabled 
Mehring to paint full time and to give up teaching, which he never resumed. 

Included in Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Post Painterly Abstraction, April 23-June 7, organized by Clement Greenberg. 
Paintings included were Double Black, 1963; Double Red, 1963; and The Key, 1963. 

Washington sculptor Martin Puryear, while at Catholic University, did some course work on Howard Mehring in 1964. In that 
connection, Mehring sent Puryear a letter in which Mehring quotes from Clement Greenberg’s catalogue text for Post Painterly 
Abstraction: .. .some of the artists in this exhibition look ‘hard edged,’ but this by itself does not account for their inclusion. They 
are included because they have won their ‘hardness’from the ‘softness’of painterly abstraction; they have not inherited it from Mondrian, the 
Bauhaus, Suprematism or anything else that came before.” Mehring goes on to say, “The term ‘color painting’ was coined by 
Clement Greenberg in his Art International articles. Noland does not adhere to this classification. I would feel the term ‘classicism’ 
to be more accurate. Color and emphasis on color, is, I believe, one basic tenet of the School.” 

1965 First individual show in New York at A.M. Sachs Gallery, April 27-May 15. Showed inverted “T” paintings: Two Parts, Triple 
Double, Sequence to Green, all 1964; Ninth, Gemini, In the Key of Blue, Chroma Double, Painting After de Hooch, Crystal Reverberance, Red Meander, 
Bnlliant Corners, Gold Front, Rhythming, all from 1965- Classical Red, 1965 and Reflecting, 1965 were shown on request. The exhibition 
was well received by New York critics. 

Gerald Nordland’s exhibition at the Washington Gallery of Modern Art, The Washington Color Painters, Morris Louis, Kenneth Noland , 
Gene Davis, Thomas Downing, Howard Mehring, Paul Reed, June 23-September 5, identified these painters as a group or school for the 
first time. Morris Louis was represented by Sigma, 1961, an unfurled; Kenneth Noland also had one painting, Tropical Zone, 1964. 

1 he other artists showed seven to nine works each. Howard Mehring exhibited nine paintings including Umber, i960, and 
Radiants, i960, both all-over paintings in variations of one color stained into the raw canvas with an effect of close dots, Double 
Black, 1963, and Magenta Double, 1964, both broken color constructed paintings. Other paintings shown were the “T” paintings: 
Chroma Double, Crystal Reverberance, In the Key of Blue, Rhythming, and Gemini, all of 1965. 

f rank Getlein reviewed the show in The Sunday Star, commenting that it would give everyone a chance to see why the Washington 
color painters would sink into oblivion. 12 Elizabeth Stevens reviewed it favorably for The Washington Post, June 27th, saying “In 
any case these painters are still growing and developing—and provide Washington with the most exciting avant garde art it has 
ever had.” 13 

Elizabeth Stevens’ article, “The Washington Color Painters,” appeared in Arts Magazine, November 1965; Double Black, 1963, was 
used in color on the cover. 

Included in The Corcoran Gallery of Art Seventeenth Area Exhibition, November 12-December 19. Howard Mehring’s Cadium Groove, 
1965, won the Corcoran Gallery of Art Prize and the Painting Prize awarded by the juror of that section, Gerald Nordland, 
Director of the Washington Gallery of Modern Art. Due to his father’s illness Mehring did not attend the awards ceremony. 
Charles Mehring died in 1965. 

1966 Individual exhibition, A.M. Sachs Gallery, New York, April 19-May 7. Inverted “T” paintings, done in solid colors and using 
masking tape to form the edges, were shown. The bands of color were now not uniform but varied in width. Twelve paintings were 
sold and many were bought by major collectors. Leroy Aarons wrote an article on the show, “Young Washington Artist Scores a 
Selling Grand Slam,” published in Potomac, The Washington Post magazine on Sunday, July 10, which stated: 

Mehring sold his paintings steadily, but the big break didn’t come until the show last April and May in New York’s A.M. Sachs Gallery. In 
three weeks, Mehring earned nearly three times as much as he did in all of 1965 . His show at the same gallery a year before sold only three 
paintings. 

‘I was stunned.” he said. “I expected it to be successful, but nothing to this degree.” 

At first,it looked like a repeat of the previous year. Then, Harry Abrams, a big collector and art book publisher walked in and bought 
“Solar,” a 7 foot-by 6 foot painting which Mehring considered the best in the exhibit. 

“Then, the last day of the show things really started clicking,” Mehring recalled. “Alfred Barr of the Museum of Modern Art came in and 
picked out ‘Nova. ’ 

“Walter Hopps of the Pasadena Museum walked in and said he’d take any picture in the show. This continued even after the show closed. The 
Chase Bank curator picked out two paintings. The curator for the James Michener collection in Allentown, Pa., came in and bought one. And 
it just kept going on like that. ” 14 
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Lawrence Alloway included Mehring’s work In the Key of Blue II, 1965, in his show Systemic Painting at the Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Museum, New York City. 

1968 Individual exhibition, A.M. Sachs Gallery, New York, March 20-April 18. The paintings were well received, the show was 
reviewed in the Christian Science Monitor, in Art News by Lawrence Campbell, and by Peter Schjeldahl for the New York Times. 
Schjeldahl wrote, “...one painting, the largest in the show, . . . suggests that Mehring may be moving toward a riskier more 
personal style. On this particular canvas the Z is tipped so that its horizontal runs diagonally; and suddenly the sedate bands look 
like lightning bolts and the color play takes on some dramatic substance. 

The small version of one painting, Renaissance Space, was used as a % page color illustration in an article called Artists on 1 heir 
Art,” in Art International, May 1968. It accompanied the following statement by Howard Mehring: 

Since 1959 I have been concerned with the problem of using color in rhythm. From 1959 to 1960 the dot of color was used in rhythm with an 
all-over mage, often minimal as in the white and pastel painting of that period. In 19611 began using geometric images expressed through 
areas of small fused color dots. From 1961 to 1966 the images were symmetrical, using back-to-back Es or Lsfor example. 
paintings used squares and chevron shapes. The new work is tending to be less symmetrical and it is rhythmical in anon-beat, off-beat sense. 

That is about all I wish to say about my work as 1 feel that a conscious formalizing of concepts tends to interfere with the process of working, 
which is intuitive and flows from the unconscious . 16 

1969 Individual exhibition, Jefferson Place Gallery, November 4-25, Nesta Dorrance, Director. This was the first Washington 

exhibition since 1962; it comprised six paintings from 1957 - 5 8 , includin S Painting with the Numbers 2 and 5 -~Manne, 195 8 - 1 115 

the first of a series of shows at Jefferson Place and at A.M. Sachs, New York, that would show some of Mehring s earlier work. 
Three Mehring silkscreen prints, two “T’s” and a “Z” were commissioned by Galene Heseler, Munich, Germany. 

1970 Mehring had four individual exhibitions in 1970. I n September he showed a group of all-over paintings at Jefferson Place Gallery, 
Washington, D.C., which included Rose Madder, 1958, and All Green, 1959. 

In October the Galerie Heseler, Munich, Germany, gave Mehring his first individual exhibition. 

Two were at A.M. Sachs Gallery, New York: April 4-30, Early Minimal Paintings: 1958 - 1960 , and October 3-29, paintings from 
1957 - 58 , including Painting with Numbers 2 and 5 —Marine and White Across. In a press release from A.M. Sachs Gallery Mehring is 
quoted as saying, “... the accidental dots of color which had occurred became more and more dominant (as in White Across, 

195 8 )-” 

These exhibitions were well received; New York critics were again interested in Mehring’s work. Robert Pincus-Witten wrote in 
the June Arlforum, referring to the A. M. Sachs Gallery’s show, “The issue that will be stressed in this exhibition is how Howard 
Mehring had achieved a soaked in allover dispersal as early as 1958... In fact the proportional smallness of Mehring’s stroke to 
the breadth of surface strikes me as their most original aspect.” 17 

Of the same show Carter RatclifTsaid in Art International, Summer 1970, “Mehring’s originality here was in painting boundless 
expanding paintings without relying on Pollock s frenzy or Newman s sublimity . 

Carter RatclifT in the December Art International discussed the question of edge and made the following statement which would 
seem particularly well demonstrated by Center Spread, 1957: “He stays inside the frame but outside its influence. His sureness, from 
the beginning, is extraordinary. It rescues him from the Burkean ‘terror.’ His sublime is the calmest —the most beautiful of any 
American painter’s.” 19 

There were four important group shows in 1970. 

Two were exhibitions of Washington painting for which the catalogues are significant additions to the documentation of 
Washington painting between 1950-1970. The first, organized by Andrew Hudson who wrote the catalogue text, was Ten 
Washington Artists: 1950 - 1970 : Morris Louis, Kenneth Noland, Gene Davis, Thomas Downing, Howard Mehring, Sam Gilliam, Blaine Larson, 
Michael Clark, J.L. Knight, Rockne Krebs, at The Edmonton Art Gallery, Edmonton, Canada, February 5-March 8. In his text 
Hudson explains Noland’s role as a catalyst for Washington artists. The catalogue includes source material on Louis and Noland, 
and a twenty page pictorial chronology illustrating seven Mehrings. Three Mehrings were included in the exhibition: Frontenac, 
1958 (color ill.); Sequence, i960, and Interval, 1968. 
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T he second exhibition was Washington: Twenty Years at the Baltimore Museum of Art, May 12-June 21, organized by Diana F. Johnson, 
Curator of Painting and Sculpture, who wrote the catalogue text, “Art in Washington: Twenty Years.” The catalogue also 
includes essays by Ellen Hope Gross, “The Illusion ofSpace in the Work ofThomas Downing, Paul Reed and Howard Mehring,” 
and Arlene Corkery, “Some Recent Developments in Washington Art.” This publication used no visual material but includes a 
thirteen page chronology documenting Washington art from 1947 through 1969. Forty-two artists were represented in the 
exhibition. Howard Mehring again showed three paintings: Snowfall, 1958; Untitled, c. i960, Triple Double, 1964. 

The Institute of Contemporary Art, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, presented Two Generations of Color Painting, October 
1-November 6, organized by and catalogue with text by Stephen S. Prokopoff, who enunciated the purpose of the show in the 
foreword: “Recently there has emerged a widespread interest among young painters in the creation of a painterly, coloristic art 
using field composition that variously has been termed ‘pure painting,’ ‘lyric abstraction’ or ‘second generation color field 
painting.’ Stylistically it is a continuation of the color painting that developed in Washington and New York during the 1960s.” 20 
One of Mehring’s 1965 “T” paintings was shown and illustrated in the catalogue. 

In December the first comprehensive view otThe Vincent Melzac Collection ... Washington Color Painting was presented at The Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. Twenty-four Mehrings were included in the catalogue and sixteen were shown. Included in the 
catalogue was Barbara Rose’s “Retrospective Notes on the Washington Color School.” Paul Richard said in The Washington Post, 
“New York still believes that some vast and growing gap separates these two men (Louis and Noland) and the other color painters 
of this city. The Melzac Collection demonstrates that this is wrong.” 21 

1 97 1 Dr. and Mrs. Donald Eiler, Washington collectors of Mehring’s work as well as that of other Washington artists, moved to 
Madison, Wisconsin. Their collection inspired the Madison Art Center to do an exhibition titled, D. C.: An Exhibition of Washington 
Area Artists, February-March, which included Snowfall, 1958 , All Green, c. 1959-60 , Dark Mirage, c. 1959-60, Double Red, 1963, and 
Cadmium Thrust, 1965. 

Individual exhibition, Jefferson Place Gallery, Washington, D.C., November 16-December 1, Included 1961-62 broken color 
constructed paintings. Paul Richard wrote in The Washington Post: 

A few years ago, dazzled by the dappled pictures of 1958, baffled by the cutting, I wrote that Mehring had gone rigid, had lost his nerve, had 
squashed his talent flat. Today looking at such works as “One on Four” and “In Form Unending,” both of 1962, those statements are 
embarrassing; they’re wrong. Mehring’s pictures have lost nothing of their beauty. They have just grown tougher. He will be given a major 
retrospective at the Corcoran this spring. 22 

Mehring was included in group shows at the Akademie der Kunste, Berlin, Germany, and at the Belgischen Haus of 
Volkshochschule in Cologne, Germany. 

1972 A major Mehring retrospective was planned at the Corcoran Gallery of Art by Director Walter Hopps, assisted by Curator Nina 
Felshin. Hopps left the Corcoran Gallery in 1972 and the project was never realized. 

Mehring lost the house in which he had been living and working since 1964, due to the owners’ departure from Washington. 
J 973 Travelled in Europe. The Tate Gallery in London acquired an inverted “T” painting. 

*974 Included in exhibition at the Norton Gallery and School of Art, Palm Beach, Florida, Part One: The Washington Color Painters , a show 
of selected works from the Vincent Melzac Collection, January. Nine Mehrings were shown. 

First individual exhibition at Pyramid Galleries Ltd., Washington, D.C., Howard Mehring - Paintings 1957-1967, November 26- 
January 8, 1975. 

t976 Second individual exhibition at Galerie Heseler, Munich, Germany, February 2-March 3. Reviewed in Suddentsche Zeitung. 

Individual exhibition, Pyramid Galleries Ltd., May 18-June 12, of eight drawings, i960, ink, paint on paper. Two were 
purchased by the Phillips Collection. 

Individual exhibition, Pyramid Galleries Ltd., June 17-July 10, comprised of a series of 1976 drawings depicting stars and stripes 
honoring the Bicentennial. One was purchased by the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

In the late fall Mehring went to Europe, visiting friends and dealers in Germany. 
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197^-77 Mehring made hundreds of small drawings during this period. They fill several dozen notebooks; most are executed with magic 
marker pens. Some relate closely to the lyrical, gestural images and shapes found in the 1957"56 paintings such as Center Spread 
and Equinox, 1957, and Frontenac, 1958. These drawings are also characterized by dozens of experiments and permutations which 
look forward to new preoccupations. 

1977 Individual exhibition, Pyramid Galleries Ltd Howard Mehring—Soft Palette Paintings, 1958 - 61 . Paintings included in the exhibition 
were White Across, Japanese Composition, Verdura, all 1958, All Brown, and Orgone Eminence, 1959 > Dark Mirage, In a Mist, i960, and 
Tapestra II, 1961. 

A group of recent drawings are being shown at the Phillips Collection, Washington, D.C., with catalogue text by Andrew 
Hudson, December to January, 1977-78. 
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Exhibitions and Reviews 


Group Exhibitions 

1955 The Corcoran Gallery of Art, The Ninth Annual Area Exhibition of Work by Artists of Washington and Vicinity, January g-February 13. 
(Included painting Cavern) 

Franz Bader Gallery, Washington, D.C., New Faces in Washington, July 5-31. Exhibition juried by Agnes Delano, Howard 
University; Marc Moyens, collector; and James Truitt, Washington Bureau of Time-Life, who selected Mehring. 

Portner, Leslie Judd. “Three New Shows Have the Spark,” Washington Herald Times, Times-Herald, Sunday, July 17, p. E7. 

1956 Margaret Dickey Gallery of Art, D. C. Teachers College, Washington, D. C., An Exhibition of Paintings by Washington Artists, January 
29-March 2. 

1959 Origo Gallery, Washington, D.C., Preview: Inaugural Exhibition, February 15-March 8. Group show, cooperative gallery. 

Ahlander, Leslie Judd. “Art in Washington: Four Techniques in Four Shows,” The Washington Post, Sunday February 22, p. E7. 

Berryman, Florence. “Two Galleries Recently Opened,” The Sunday Star, Washington, D.C., March 1, p. C10. 

Howard University Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., Visual Metamorphosis in Painting, December 4-31. Organized by James 
Porter; catalogue with text by James Porter. 

Ahlander, Leslie Judd. “Art in Washington: Metaphors in Modern Painting,” The Washington Post, Sunday, December 27, p. E7. 

1960 The Civic Center Gallery, Rockville, Maryland, Thirty Washington Artists, January 8-February 1. 

Jefferson Place Gallery, Washington, D.C., Art from American Cities, September. 

Ahlander, Leslie Judd. “The Jefferson Place Gallery,” The Washington Post, September 25, p. G6. 

Howard University Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., Survey Number One. 

1961 Jefferson Place Gallery, Washington, D.C., Review and Preview, June. 

Getlein, Frank. “Review: Jefferson Place Gallery Group Show,” The Sunday Star, Washington, D.C., June 4, p. D20. 

Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, International Exhibition of Contemporary Painting and Sculpture, October 27-January 7, 
1962. (Included paintin g Abundance, c. 1958) 

Ahlander, Leslie Judd. “Art in Washington: D.C. Artists in Carnegie Exhibit,” The Washington Post, Sunday, October 1, p. G6. 

1962 Jefferson Place Gallery, Washington, D.C., Opening Show, September-October. 

Ahlander, Leslie Judd. “Jefferson Place,” The Washington Post, Sunday, October 7, p. G8. 

Getlein, Frank. “Art and Artist: Jefferson Place Gallery Opening Show,” The Sunday Star, Washington, D.C., October 7, p. Ei 1. 

1964 Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Post Painterly Abstraction, April 23-June 7. Organized by Clement Greenberg. Traveled to 
Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, July 13-August 16; The Art Gallery of Toronto, November 20-December 20. Catalogue with 
text by Clement Greenberg. (Included paintings Single Double, 1962, Double Red, 1963, [ill.] The Key, 1963) 

Coplans, John. “Post Painterly Abstraction: The Awaited Greenberg Exhibition Fails to Make its Point,” Artforum , vol. 11, no. 
12, Summer, pp. 4-9, ill. (Double Red, 1963), p. 9. 

Greenberg, Clement. “Post Painterly Abstraction,” Art International, vol. VIII, nos. 5-6, Summer, pp. 63-66. Reprint of 
catalogue text. 

1965 Institute of Contemporary Art, Washington, D.C., Art In Washington, January-February. Organized by Alice Denney, Robert 
Richman, Director. 
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The Washington Gallery of Modern Art, Washington, D.C., The Washington Color Painters: Morris Louis, Kenneth Noland, Gene Davis, 
Thomas Downing, Howard Mehring, Paul Reed, June 25-September 5. Traveled to University of Texas Art Museum, Austin, October 
3 - 31 ; Art Gallery of University of California, Santa Barbara, November 16-December 19; Rose Art Museum, Brandeis 
University, Waltham, Massachusetts, January 17-February 20, 1966; Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, March 7-April 10. 
Catalogue with text by Gerald Nordland, Director. (Included paintings Umber, i960; Radiants, i960; Double Black, 1963; Magenta 
Double, 1964; Crystal Reverberance, Rhythming, Chroma Double, Gemini, In the Key of Blue, all 1965) 

Getlein, Frank. “Art and Artists: Colorful Modern Art Show,” The Sunday Star, Washington, D.C., June 27, pp. D5 and D8. 

Howard, Pamela. “The Mainstream is Marked by Control—It’s a Long, Long Way to Way Out Abstract,” Washington Daily 
News, July 2, p. 27. 

Hudson, Andrew. “Artist Gene Davis Gambles with ‘the Major Attitude’,” The Washington Post, Sunday August 22, p. G5. 

Hudson, Andrew. “Letter from Washington,” The Washington Post, Sunday, August 15, p. G5. 

Stevens, Elizabeth. “The Hypotnotic Grip of Elemental Shapes,” The Washington Post, Sunday, June 27, p. G7. 

Stevens, Elizabeth. “The Washington Color Painters,” Arts Magazine, vol. 40, no. 1, November, pp. 30-33. (Cover: Double 
Black, 1963) 

Henri Gallery, Alexandria, Virginia. Group Show, July 1 l-August 15. 

Hudson, Andrew. “Around the Galleries: Color Painting at Henri, Too,” The Washington Post, Sunday, August 15, p. G5. 

Stevens, Elizabeth. “The Summer Show of Washington Color Painting at Alexandria’s Henri Gallery,” The Washington Post, 
July 25, p. G5. 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., The Seventeenth Area Exhibition, Artists of Washington and Adjacent Area, November 
12-December 19. Foreword by Hermann Warner Williams, Jr., Director, (ill. Cadium Groove , 1965) n.p. 

Getlein, Frank. “Area Art Show a ‘Disaster’,” The Sunday Star, Washington, D.C., November 14, p. D5. 

Hudson, Andrew. “Letter from Washington,” Art International, Vol. X, no. 3, March 1966, p. 88, ill., (Cadium Groove, 1965), 
P- 79 - 

Hudson, Andrew. “Viewpoint on Art: Corcoran Exhibit Has Little Quality,” The Washington Post, Sunday November 14, pp. 
Gi, G7, color ill. (Cadium Groove, 1965), p. G7. 

Stevens, Elizabeth. “Color Painter Seeks to Innovate: Prize Winning Capital Artist is Displayed at Corcoran,” The Washington 
Post, Sunday, December 12, p. M7. 


t966 The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., Past and Present: 250 Years of American Art, April 15-September 30. 

The Jewish Museum, New York City, The Harry N. Abrams Family Collection, June 29-September 5. Catalogue includes 
interview with Harry N. Abrams. 

The National Collection of Fine Arts, Washington, D.C., The Hard Edge Trend, July 13-September 18. Organized by Donald 
McClelland. (Included painting Triple Double, 1966) 

The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, New York City , Systemic Painting, September 21-November 27. Organized by Lawrence 
Alloway. Catalogue with text by Lawrence Alloway and statements by some of the artists. 

Alloway, Lawrence. “Background to Systemic,” Art News, vol. 65, no. 6, October, pp. 30-33. 

Alloway, Lawrence. “Systemic Painting.” Minimal Art: A Critical Anthology. Edited by Gregory Battcock. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc., 1968. 

Kramer, Hilton. “‘Systemic’ Painting: An Art for the Critic,” The New York Times, September 18, p. D33. 

Pincus-Witten, Robert. “‘Systemic’ Painting, a Well-Chosen View Is Presented by Lawrence Alloway,” Artforum, vol. V, no. 3, 
November 1966, pp. 42-45. 
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The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., Five Years: The Friends of the Corcoran ‘The Contemporary Spirit October 7-30. 
Catalogue with Preface by Hermann Warner Williams, Jr., Director. 

I he Washington Gallery of Modern Art, Washington, D.C .Selections From the Permanent Collection. Catalogue, The Permanent Collection 
with text by Gerald Nordland, Director. (Included paintings Harvest [now Sequence} i960, Double Black, 1964) 

Hudson, Andrew. “Letter from Washington,” Art International, vol. X, no. 10, December, p. 83. 

967 The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, New York City, Museum Collection. Seven Decades. A Selection. 1900 - 1960 's, Summer. Checklist 
catalogue. 

The Whitney Museum of American Art, New York City, Recent Acquisitions. 

The Washington Gallery of Modern Art, Washington, D.C., Art for Embassies, Selected from the Woodward Foundation Collection, 
September 30-November 5. A partial catalogue of the Woodward Foundations Collection. Foreword by Charles W. Millard, 
Director, short introduction by Henry Geldzahler, Curator, Contemporary Art, Metropolitan Museum of Art. (Included 
paintings Red Meander, 1965 and Gemini, 1965) 

The Whitney Museum of American Art, New York City, Annual Exhibition of Contemporary American Painting, December 13-February 
4, 1968. (Included painting Cadmium Crystals, 1966) 

Museum of Modern Art, New York City, International Council, Arte Contemporaneo Norteamericano. Exhibition of 21 contemporary 
artists which toured South America. Catalogue with introduction by U.S. Ambassador Fulton Freeman. (Included painting Blue 
Meander, 1966) 

968 Larry Aldrich Museum, Ridgefield, Connecticut, Highlights of the Season, June 16-September 5. 

Jefferson Place Gallery, Washington, D.C., Ten Years: Anniversary Exhibition, July 16-August 3. Exhibition selected by James 
Harithas and Walter Hopps. (Included painting Semblance, 1959) 

Richard, Paul. “Around the Galleries: Jefferson Place Gallery, 2144 P Street, ‘Ten Years Anniversary Exhibition’,” The 
Washington Post, Sunday, July 21, p. E7. 

The Central Intelligence Agency, An Exhibition of Five Contemporary Artists from the Collection of Vincent Melzac, accompanied by 
“Interpretative Notes on the Exhibition,” organized by C.I.A. Fine Arts Commission. Selected by James Harithas and James 
Pilgrim, Corcoran Gallery of Art. Once installed became permanent. (Included paintings Untitled, 1957, [VM #404]; Untitled, 
i960, [VM #401]; Untitled, c. 1961, [VM #405]; and Untitled, 1963, [VM #197]) 

The Washington Gallery of Modern Art, Washington, D.C., Art in Washington. Calendar catalogue. 

969 Sarasota, Florida, The Washington Painters: 17 Artists from the Capital Area, December 1-28. Preface and acknowledgements by Curtis 
G. Coley, Director and Karl Morris Nickel, Emory University. Introduction by James Harithas, Hunter College. Includes short 
biographies of the artists. (Included paintings Cadmium Thrust, 1965 and Ultramarine, c. 1968 ) 

970 The Edmonton Art Gallery, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, Ten Washington Artists: 1950 - 1970 , February 5-March 8. Included Morris 
Louis, Kenneth Noland, Gene Davis, Thomas Downing, Howard Mehring, Sam Gilliam, Blaine Larson, Michael Clark, J. L. 
Knight, Rockne Krebs. Organized by Andrew Hudson; catalogue with text by Andrew Hudson, includes Helen Jacobson’s, “As 
I Remember Morris Louis,” and “Kenneth Noland at Emma Lake, 1963,” selected bibliography. (Included paintings Frontenac, 
1958; Sequence, i960; and Interval, 1968) 

Akademie der Kunste, Berlin, Germany, Zweite Fruhjahrmesse, April 4-12. 

The Baltimore Museum of Art, Baltimore, Maryland, Washington: Twenty Years, May 12-June 21. Catalogue with foreword by 
Charles Parkhurst, Director, and essays by Diana F. Johnson, “Art in Washington: Twenty Years”; Ellen Hope Gross “The 
Illusion of Space in the Work of Thomas Downing, Paul Reed and Howard Mehring”; and Arlene Corkery “Some Recent 
Developments in Washington Art.” Catalogue includes an extensive chronology of events from 1947-1969, and a selected 
bibliography. (Included paintings Snowfall, 1958; Untitled, c. i960; Triple Double, 1964) 

Messehallen, Basel, Switzerland, Internationale Kunstmesse, June 12-16. 
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Institute of Contemporary Art, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Two Generations of Color Painting, October 1-November 6. 
Organized by Stephen S. Prokopoff, Director; catalogue with text by Stephen S. Prokopoff. (Included painting Untitled, 1965, The 
Melzac Collection) 

Prokopoff, Stephen S. “Colour Painting in America,” Art and Artists, vol. 6, no. 4, July 1971, pp. 20-23. (ill. Untitled, 1965, The 
Melzac Collection) 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., The Vincent Melzac Collection: Modernist American Art Featuring New York Abstract 
Expressionism and Washington Color Painting, December 19-January 24, 1971. Organized by Walter Hopps, Director. Catalogue with 
introduction by Ellen Gross Landau and an essay by Barbara Rose, “Retrospective Notes on the Washington School,” 
bibliography. Twenty-three Mehrings are catalogued, sixteen were exhibited. 

Forgey, Benjamin. “Now There’s a Painting Gap,” The Evening Star, Washington, D.C., December 8, p. C10. 

Richard, Paul. “But Not Forgotten,” The Washington Post, December 26, pp. B 1, 3. 

1971 Madison Art Center, Madison, Wisconsin, D.C. Exhibition of Washington Area Artists, February 1971. Catalogue with text by Cham 
Hendon, Director. Exhibition included: Bill Christenberry, Gene Davis, Thomas Downing, Sam Gilliam, Rockne Krebs, Blaine 
Larson, Ed McGowin, Howard Mehring, Paul Reed, Elliot Thompson, Ed Zerne. (Included paintings All Green, c. 1958 \ Snowfall, 
1958; Dark Mirage, i960; Double Red, 1963; Cadmium Thrust, 1965) 

Akademie der Kunste, Berlin, Germany, Dritte Fruhjahrmesse, April 29-May 5. 

Belgischen Haus Volkshochschule, Cologne, Germany, Internationale Kunst-und-Informationsmesse, October 5-10. 

The Phillips Collection, Washington, D.C., A Small Loan Exhibition of Washington Artists, December 4-January 9. (Included “T” 
Image Drawing, c. 1965) 

1974 Norton Gallery and School of Art, Palm Beach, Florida, The Vincent Melzac Collection Featuring Part One: The Washington Color Painters, 
January-February. Catalogue with texts by J. James Akston, E. C. Goosen, E. R. Hunter, William Martin and Vincent Melzac. 
Nine Mehring paintings were included. 

1 975-76 The Chrysler Museum at Norfolk, Virginia. New Accession Show, December 1975-January 1976. 

1976 The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C., American Drawingsfrom Private Collections of the Friends of the Corcoran, 15 th Anniversary 
Exhibition, March 20-April 11. 

The Phillips Collection, Washington, D.C., American Art from the Phillips Collection, Part II, Summer. (Included two ink wash 
drawings, Untitled and Untitled # 4 , i960) 

The Chrysler Museum at Norfolk, Virginia, Three Hundred Years of American Art, February-October. Inaugural exhibition opening 
new wing. 

!977 Susan Caldwell Gallery, New York City, Alternatives, January. Organized by Gene Baro. (Included painting In a Mist, i960) 


Individual Exhibitions 

1953 Margaret Dickey Gallery of Art, Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D.C. (D.C. Teachers College, now University of the 
District of Columbia, Georgia Avenue — Harvard Street Campus). 

t957 Sculptors Studio and Gallery, Washington, D.C., New Works of Painting: Howard Mehring and New Works of Sculpture: William Taylor, 
December 1-30. Beatrice Perry, Director. 
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1959 Origo Gallery, Washington, D.C., Recent Painting: Howard Mehring, March 10-29. Cooperative gallery. 
Ahlander, Leslie Judd. “Howard Mehring at Origo,” The Washington Post, March 15, p. E7. 
Berryman, Florence. “Mehring’s Third,” The Sunday Star, Washington, D.C., March 29, p. D4. 


i960 Jefferson Place Gallery, Washington, D.C., Recent Paintings: Howard Mehring, October 18-November 12. Cooperative gallery, Alice 
Denney, Director. 

Ahlander, Leslie Judd. “Art in Washington: Trends in International Art,” The Washington Post , Sunday, October 23, p. G6. 
Berryman, Florence. “Basic Color,” The Sunday Star, Washington, D.C., November 6, p. Di 1. 

1962 Jefferson Place Gallery, Washington, D.C., Recent Paintings: Howard Mehring, October 16-November 3. 

Ahlander, Leslie Judd. “Art In Washington: Light Dominates Mazur’s Work,” The Washington Post, Sunday, October 21, p. 
G10. 

Getlein, Frank. “Jefferson Place,” The Sunday Star, Washington, D.C., October 28, p. D4. 

Nunez, Joseph. “Art in Washington: Jefferson Place Gallery,” Georgetowner, November 1. 

1963 The Adams-Morgan Gallery, Washington, D.C., Reflections- 63 : The Painting of Howard Mehring, November 3-22. Catalogue with 
text by David B. Wood, Jr., Director. 

Ahlander, Leslie Judd. “The Adams-Morgan Gallery,” The Washington Post, Sunday, November 10, p. G10. 

Getlein, Frank. “Briefs,” The Sunday Star, Washington, D.C., November 10, p. H8. 

1965 A. M. Sachs Gallery, New York, April 27-May 15. 

“At A. M. Sachs Gallery,” New York Journal American, May 1. 

Benedikt, Michael. “New York Letter,” Art International, vol. IX, no. 6, September 20, p. 61. 

Berrigan, Ted. “Reviews and Previews: Howard Mehring,” Art News, vol. 64, no. 3, May, p. 16. 

Canaday, John. “Howard Mehring,” New York Times, May 8, p. 28. 

Hoene, Anne. “In the Galleries: Howard Mehring,” Arts, vol. 39, no. 10, September-October, p. 65. 

“Howard Mehring,” New York Herald Tribune, May 8. 

1966 A. M. Sachs Gallery, New York, April 19-May 7. 

Aarons, Leroy. “Young Washington Artist Scores a Selling Grand Slam,” Potomac, The Washington Post, Sunday, July 10, pp. 
6-10. 

Goldin, Amy. “In the Galleries: Howard Mehring,” Arts, vol. 40, no. 8, June 1966, p. 50. 

Waldman, Diane. “Reviews and Previews: Howard Mehring,” Art News, vol. 65, no. 4, Summer, p. 13. 

1968 A. M. Sachs Gallery, New York, March 30-April 18. 

Andreae, Christopher. “Color Painters,” The Christian Science Monitor, April 10, p. 6. ill. (New Directions, 1968), p. 6. 

“Art in New York: Midtown, Howard Mehring,” Time, April 12. 

Campbell, Lawrence. “Reviews and Previews: Howard Mehring,” Art News, vol. 67, no. 3, May, p. 55, ill. (Spring Key, 1968), 
p. 11. 

Giulano, Charles. “In the Galleries: Howard Mehring at Sachs Gallery,” Arts, vol. 42, no. 7, May, p. 65. 
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